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principles a: the bewe fer the gives enterprise. 


POET) CREE TET Oe tmnt ä—— @f GEOFF Set ior le the dee be lonmebing 
efeer of exter ities we thet- 
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the ete of ewer) worker le @eeided on whofe Bie work end stiiiude are beet bnown 








Pit lative Sheeld be prometed, a2 chowld thel) active parti: ipetion in the @uidance 
end Emery de dom of ex comonnd: 










With «© jestified decentralization of 
dee (cl ommabing tights at the lower lewels, 





ony operative taske, and it may 
@ea! tore setiowsly with strategic 


white cam be reslieed succesefully only if 
conditions thet ale appropriate thereto. 
jgation ie te feiee the lewel of factery-wnit nanagement. The 
met be prepared tc ted to greater tasks, and thought aust de 
and continuation training. ip som cases it may become necessary to redirect special- 
iets from the emterprise lewel to the factory unites. 

















ae le feeee bf the independence of the factory white, thelft lavestm@ent with certain 
seheging fumetione [requentiy make bf geceseary qualitatively te strengthen the 

fer toty wll department appatetuece. The factory-unll management can enercice the 
ime feseed afee of authority ewoeesefully if the functional organs of the factory 
whit ettend appropriately to the task of preparing the decision, and guiding and 
comtroiling Ohe emecution thereof, The increase in the independence of the factory 
white, howewer, cannot lead to « growth in the factory wait's functional apparatuses, 
The development of uaneceseary patallele between the enterprise and factory-unit 

fue Clonal efgane @uet aleo be avoided. 


A» itportent element in the internal enterprise guidance system ie the factory-unit 
incentive syetem, which muet stimulate the factory-unit collective=-in harmony with 
eftetpiice goale and intereste=-to an increase in achievements, — reduction in costs, 
and the discowery and utilisation of reserves that increase efficiency. 


The forme end @ethode of the internal incentive system must be further developed in 
eweh @ way thet they will mediate to the factory waite the substance and requirements 
of the incentives being realised as regards the enterprise. Therefore, instead of 
the overfulfiliment of qualitative tasks, we need to place in the center of the 
factory-wnit incentive system the efficiency and quality requirements and the con- 
tribution to the enterprise profits. 


Depending on the areas of authority of the factory units, the internal incentive 
substance, the index system may vary from the nature of the enterprise activity and 
from the enterprise's production structure, With 4 horizontal production structure, 
factory unite that manufacture finished products and have their own marketing area 

of authority may be made interested, for example, in the results realized in marketing 
receipts. In such a case, the factory-unit achievement may be evaluated on basis 

of the actual selling price. 


At vertically structured enterprises, on the other hand, where the factory units 
manufacture finsihed products and semifinished products designed for their own further 
processing, and where they also do important export production, the factory unite 

can be made interested in increasing their clearing and price-level profit. In this 
case, the ®essuring and evaluation of factory-unit achievements occur at clearing 
prices. On the other hand, factory unite which can influence their own achievements 
only to a emll extent can be made interested in improving cost management and in 
reducing production costs. In this case, the basic incentive index is the magnitude 
of the coste which eserge at the factory unite, or the actual, narrowed prime cost 

of factory-unit products and services. 


The major elements of the factory-unit incentive system may be the following: 


-=wage development that depends on factory-unit achievement and whose principles and 
methods are set by enterprise wage regulation; 


-=the factory unit may have its own sharing fund, depending on the managing success. 
The enterprise order thereof must be defined in the collective contract and the 
operational regulations; 


— t is advisable to link the incentive of the factory-unit managers partly to the 
fulfillment of prescribed tasks and partly to the success of factory-unit management 
and to its subsequent evaluation; 
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— be advisable to use midyear premium and awards a6 incentives for the fulfi lLiment 
of apecial taske and designated economic indexes, 


At the industrial ente prises, the incentive effect of the factory~-wnit incentive 

system must be generally strengthened and the principle of sharing in prepertion to 
achivement better realised, We must cut back on development as well ae on the 
strongly leveling practice of distributing the sharing fund among the factory unite, 
of Paying bonuses and awards, matters which can still be found at many enterprises. 


To modernize the internal incentive system, we need to develop the internal accounting 
and information systems, We mt see to it that wherever possible they should intro 
duce the methods of separate measuring and boosing of factory-wnit achievements and 
expenditures, and factory-unit results, on the basis of which the success of factory- 
whit activity, the carrying out of tasks, and the management of available resources 
will be adequately measured and stimulated. 


An essential condition of the development of plant democracy is such further develop 
ment of the internal enterprise incentive, accounting and information system ase will 
give the workers an appropriate overview of production and management and ite details, 
and make clear the realisation of the principle of sharing according to achievement. 


The essential improvement, further development and more efficient operation of the 
operational capability of industrial enterprises can be promoted adequately only by 
managers who are professionally well prepared, politically trained, and have good 
leadership qualities. Therefore, it is necessary that the enterprise 

directore--in cooperation with the social organs appropriate to the area compe tence-- 
should regularly study and evaluate whether the managers of the basic enterprise 
departmental functions and the gore important organizational unite are carrying out 
their functions with adequate efficiency, whether they are capabie of meeting the 
changing and increasing requirements; and they should also continually take the 
appropriate cadre measures. in this area, we have need for 4 significant improvement 
in cadre work, cadre selection and education. 


it is also the task of the managing director to shape and develop the enterprise 
leadership and organization in a way that is in harmony with the internal operational 
conditions of the enterprise and assures flexible cooperation with the environment 
according to enterprise law. This process must, however, be gore vigorously stia- 
ulated and promoted by the guiding organs. 


The Ministry of Industry must deal gore seriously than heretofore with evaluating, 
stimulating and promoting the development of internal guidance systems. in evaluating 
the activities of enterprise managers, work performed in the area of internal enter- 
prise guidance and organization modernization should be given a greater role. 


It is an important task of the ministry to attend to the development of research and 
information activity related to the internal enterprise leadership system and to the 
organization. It should make known to a greater extent the results of foreign re- 
search and positive practical experiences. 


6691 
CSO: 2500/212 
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Budapest FICYELO in Hungaries Wo 14, 6 Ape 81 pp i, 3 


[Round-table discussion by Akos Belasse, department head of the Ne 
Office, Magdoinsa Ceath, department head of the Mintetry of industry 
Thiody, managing director of Eiectromodul; Desso Kareceony, 
of the Budapest Radio Technology Pectory; Marton Peto, 
Voundry Enterprise; and ivan Wiesel of the eteft) 


(Text) The soet timely task of 

eediue tere plans. Our editorial office 
thie subject, wich wae participated in by Akoe Baleses, Magdoina Ceath, 
Thiody, Deseo Karaceony, Marton Peto, and Ivan Wiesel. 


Ivan Wiesel: At the request of the National Planning Office 
in 1970 drafted their preliainary 
all the enterprises prepered their 
444 the OT (National Planning Office) 


Akos Balasesa: I gust begin by saying that the Netional 
procedural guidelines for working out the eedium tere en 
other thinge it prescribed that the enterprises should first prepare concepts 
on which to base their plans. It eteted that the t task was to develop the 
@ain lines of enterprise etrategy and development policy. it called attention to 
the fact that for thie it would be necessery to include « detailed analysis of 
the economic work of the past period, variant proposals, and a forecast of the 
external and internal conditions. Accordingly, it wae held desirable for the 
enterprise concepts to include a number of veriante and envisage the discovery 
of more efficient enterprise management possibilities. 


An analyeie of the enterprises’ sedium tere plen concepts shows the level of 
planning work is ieproving, although not to en equal extent in #11 pleces. 

~ -y- ee © oe ee a ae but 
a . 































Ivan Wiesel: I understand, for example, that the domestic trade enterprises 
have mot ae yet worked out their sedius tere plan concepts. 














Abee Baleees: ft te appafent from the idene 
come iimee the cntetpilece proceed only fiom 
the recollection of planning “for higher wp 
from @arket conditions te an attitude ef)! aot « 
concepts, tt alee frequent|y happens the 
ideas of state cupporte a the sequiel 
however, the requifemente of product — 
symmetry have been fealiaed in merketing 
ideae worked out by the enterprises meet 
feapect to faties and directions, Because the 
been constantly etrengthened since 1968, the 
more and more in terme of variants, adjue 
and interaa! conditions eyetem of the esonomy. 


























Merton Peto: The fequifement ie correct that 
But coonomic guidance and regulation still do 
sufficientiy toward the development of «a 
fhative of medium term guidelines ic that 
the use of our own of outeide sources, 
under conditions of stagnation ot he 
g041 should be found in increased ef fic 

The enterprise goal ic frequentiy maintenance 
development. The extent of the expenditure of 
the desired wage and income increase and the soc 
response to the regulators, tse base outlook is « 
of email, cautious steps ie + wlised, which is in 
of intensive and selective d« velopment. in ay view, lanning 

increased also by the lack of stability in enterprise organiesational frameworks, 
for these do not indisputabl) infiluence=-not always in the best direction even-- 
sediun term development, manegement, and enterprise decisions and plane. 











In reorganization we ust, of course, take into account among other things and 
in addition to efficieney viewpoints in the gore narrow sense the economic 
relations system paired with the given organisational fremeworkse, since the 
enterprises are active in 4 cooperation chain. The obstruction of cooperation 
can only make planning probleme more difficult and inerease uncertainty. 


Magdoina Ceath: The rapid change in circumstances justifies, even compels, 4 
modification in planning outlook. In ay opinion, there is still 4 great iag 

in thie field. tt should be the task of enterprise planning, a6 one of the 
important means of management, to promote 4a rapid and flexible adjustment to 
changes. To do this, however, substantive and procedural development ise also 
necessary. Substantively, there could be progress in provisions regarding complex 
activities: the interrelated planning of marketing, development, production and 
the selling chein of activity. Procedurally, solutions should be found first of 
all for taking tanto account uncertainty factors, for working out alternatives 
preparing for conditions, possibilities and dangers that can be expected in the 
future, and of protecting and up-to-dateness of the plans. thie leads us back 
again, however, to the necessity for a change of outlook. In many places, as 

a matter of fact, the eedium tere plan is nothing gore than five annual plans 
side by side. As 4 consequence, it is excessively detailed, disjointed, unheedful 
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How can the guiding organs react to these enterprise plans’ 
endangered by such distortions 
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, iavestments, and so forth=-are planned upward. 


it is 4 longtere problem related to the planning outiook that 
kind of planning from the period of plan diemanti 


to promise fewer results so that over-fu 
and to demand more resources so that after they are 


Thus certain of their goale=--for example, the expansion of capitalist 
still be enough left. 


exports, attainable profit, and eo forth=—are planned dowward, while resource 


some of the enterprises still do aot plan for themselwes but for the guiding 
Naturally, this causes 4 great 


cause,in addition to the attitudinal 
namely uncertainty. This is the way in 
uncertainty factors into their plans, al 


Because they see the fulfillment of the 
organs and e terprices. Of course, to 
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Magdolna Csath: 
organs. 
tequitemente--manpowet 
out look | 

easy, 


plans. 


i have read in the guidelines for working out medium tere plans 


that enterprises should form planning reserves. 


Ivan Wiesel: 
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tt ie diffice 


emchange fate, the 


question. 


inflation fates, the changes in the 


40 aot thiak we can 
of the latter--or 








We ate raising important 
thie 
their 

item accord 


Sut when | war preparing for 
transactor hew they prepared 

also asked him whether he took into 
thie is not done anywhere, he said. 
many industrial enterprises. But 
the management's expectation and pr 


which wae the following: 
fills ail of these out “exactly. 


price 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 


lwan Wiesel: 
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siee [fell short) of the @intmel human requirements, Thies condition wae general, 
ond owe cae — thie without exsggeration==it characterised the housing conditions 


ie all types settlements in the country. 
The deetrwet tion of World Wer Ll further detetiorated the already poor housing 
copditions. The too extteordinary dimensions in the cities, especially 


on 
rv) . ded ee Tat ae out homeland's fegione are concerned, the damage wae 
eenerelly ereater in Dunentul (Trenedenubia) than in ether parte of the country. 


Howeling Situation After the Liberation and in the Pifties 


The dete of the Fitet poet= liberation census and housing inventory in 1949 reflect 
*® seflowse howeine situation, That is, the @ain tesk of the first yeare after the 
end of the wer wae to festore the already existing inventory. few new apartmente~= 
barely ower 10, 000-9were built during thie time, Prom 1944 to | January 1949 the 
fepelf Of Feconetfuet ion of about a 100,000 apartments was completed, The first 
three year plan (1947-19469) had an important role in aceelerating reconstruction. 
b» the eve of the plan's time period the oumber of apartments increased to 2,492,000 
and exceeded the pre-war lewel slightly, Great efforte were exerted in this period 
alee t tmprewe the [natural) gee and electrical energy networks. The length of 
the eee pipeline setwork and the sumber of villages with electricity increased 

by about 25 percent, creating the possibility for building apartments better 
equipped with public servicce. 





Ae fat ac tn@rewement of the housing situation was concerned, the First Five Year 
Plan's eoels were wot fully implemented as only 47 percent (103,000) of 220,000 
apertmests included in the plan were built. Without enalysing the reasons in 
detail, we hewe te point out thet completing the housing construction plan was 
tede wetealietic aloo by the planned proportions of the national income designated 
fot cohowmption and for accumilation. The distribution of apartments 
built aleo mage the situation more serious. thie time--conforming primarily 
te the in@eetfiel gevwelopment policy--significent state housing construction took 
place only in the ¢ewelopmente created around the new industrial centers 
(Deneujweree [then Setelinwaroe)], Komlo, Kaginebarcika. Tatabanya-Ujvaros, etc.), 
there wee « large ietlae |immieretion) of people due to the seed for manpower, and 
te the ett tect iwemese of the places of employment. However, simultaneously with 
thie am #2 © cofe-quemce of the ctrengthening and gradual upewing of the economic 
life, peettiwe chengee «cot pleee alee in other areas of the country in the popula- 
ties’s lifestyle an primarily in ite demande for housing. 











Aftet coppfessing the coumterreveletion, housing construction of greater proportions 
began fe 1997, Le the peried between 1957 and 1960 an annual average of about 
99,000 apertments were built. The opinion deweloped during this period that the 
temetome of the howelme citeetion aay also unfaworably influence a aunber of other 
so¢le! spheres 4 political decision wae born, therefore, to solwe the housing 
quect.~ 


Development of the Bouweing Situation since 196! 


The |): yeet Sometime cometfhe tice plan aanownced in 1960, which plans the construction 
of ome @illion spartments by 1975, browght on « decisive turnabout in our housing 














policy, We sueceeded in overfulfilling this, and=-even if not in the distribution 
projected by the plan=-about 1,048,000 new apartments were built during this time. 
Together with the additiona! approximately 445,000 apartments built during the 
Fifth Five Year Plan there are at the present time about 3,540,000 apartments in 
the country, and 43 percent of them were built after 1960. This aleo means that at 
least this same proportion of the population lives in apartments built during the 
last two decades. The ratio of rtments built since 1960 is especially high in 
the provincial cities (55 percent). The changes are favorable with respect to 

the equipment, size and supply of apartments. 


At the present time almost half of the apartments have two bedrooms, almost 


one-fourth have chree or more bedrooms. Compared to 1960, the improvement is 
significant main'y in the increase of the ratio of three and more bedroom apartments. 


Apartment Distribution by Number of Bedrooms 


Total number th ie quater of pedtogme 
Year of apartments and more 


numbers are given in thousands 








1960 2,758 1,728 900 130 
1970 3,122 1,440 1,349 333 
1980 3,540 965 1,727 848 


In percentage distribution 


1960 100.0 62.7 32.6 4.7 
1970 100.0 46.1 43.2 10.7 
1980 100.0 27.3 46.8 23.9 


in the composition of our housing inventory by size, the last decade's construction 
activity brought about the decisive turnaround when 59 percent of the apartments 
were built with two bedrooms, and M& percent with three and more bedrooms. The 
data concerning area |“equare footage”) aleo show growth in the number of larger 
apartments: in ten years the area of occupied apartments increased from 57 square 
meters in 1970 to 60 [in 1980). 


Our housing inventory today is characterized by the high ratio (almost 50 percent) 
of generally modern-equipped 2-bedroom apartments. The ratio of apartments with 

3} of more bedrooms also increased significantly, thus we can say that we will 
gradually force the one-bedroom apartment type which was definitive of the 
oppressing housing conditions of earlier decades, down to acceptable levels 


During the last 20 years, great improvements have been made in supplying public 
utilities and equipping with conveniences which primarily determine the quality of 
apartments. The number of apartments supplied with electrical service increased 

by more than |.300,000, the number of those with running water has more than 
tripled, the sumber connected into the (natural) gas pipeline network has increased 
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by almost 500,000, and in addition to this the use of bottled gas has also gained 
mich ground, The number of occupied apartments with water=flushed toilets 
increased by about 4 million and a half in the last 20 years, and their ratio 
increased from 27 percent to 53 percent. The largest increase was in connecting 
the apartments to the sewer systema: the number of apartments connected to sewer 
systems is 1,170,000 larger than ten years earlier. 


How the Equipment of Apartments Has Developed 














Equipment 

Electric service 2,02) 2,782 3,345 74.6 91.7 96.1 
Running water 615 ) ,096 2,215 22.7 %.1 64.9 
Piped gas 286 491 765 10.6 16.2 22.4 
Bottled gas 85 1,068 1,872 3.1 35.3 %4.9 
Water-flushed toilet 436 825 1,615 16.1 27.2 53.2 
Sewer or septic tank 1,149 2,319 37.9 68.0 


Examining the equipment by apartment size groups, it can be concluded that the 
equipment of larger apartments is significantly more favorable than that of the 
smaller ones. The ratio of occupied apartments equipped with running water and 
sewer is one-and-a-half times as high for two bedroom apartments, and almost twice 
as high for apartments with three and more bedrooms as the ratio for one bedroom 
apartments. The ratio of occupied apartments with gas is lowest for one bedroom 
apartments, but even this is not unfavorable. 


In 1980 almost the entire population lived in apartments equippedwith electricity, 
two-thirds [of the population] in apartments with running water, four-fifths in 
apartments equipped with gas, and much more than half in ones equipped with 
water-flushed toilets. At the present time about twice as many people live in 
apartments equipped with running water, and half again as many live in ones 
equipped with gas, a8 ten years ago. 


Equipment of the Occupied Apartments by Apartment Size Groups in 1980 

















| percentages | 

Apartment Water Public sewer 

size group Electricity Running Gas flushed or 
bedrooms water toilet __ septic tank — 

i 94.7 43.4 59.0 27.0 47.6 
2 99.2 68.8 82.0 58.7 71.3 
3 and more 99.8 84.0 90.1 74.6 87.3 
Total 98.1 64.9 77.3 53.2 68.0 


We find a much higher ratio of better equip ed apartments with all comforts among 
the larger apartments. It can be seen fro, the data of the next table that at the 
present time about three-quarters of the three and more bedroom apartments have 
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[ail] comforts [i.e., full bathroom, running water, ete], but among the one bedroom 
apartments the ratio of these with [full] comforts does not even reach 23 percent. 


Oecupied Apartments by Level of Comfort and Apartment Size Croups in 1980 














| percentages} 
Apartment 
Full Semi- Without 
— =~ Total comforts comforts coaforte 
i 100.0 22.6 6.3 69.1 
2 100.0 57.3 12.4 90.35 
j and mote 100.0 73.86 14.4 11.4 
Total 100.0 51.1 1.7 37.2 


Sinee 1960, even though with some fluctuation, the rate of apartment construction 
has reached a relatively high level, and the housing situation has significantly 
improved. in spite of all this we did not succeed in reaching the goal designated 
by the |l5-year housing construction plan, that the quantitative shortage of housing 
would be solved by 1975<<in epite of the fact that more apartments were built than 
was projected by the plan. Quantitative apartment shortage is high even now, and 
it is debatable whether the 400,000 requests for apartments on the record at the 
end of 1980 indicate the actual quantitative shortage of apartments. Even though 
according to past experience with the renewal of housing requests the number of 
requests will decrease by 20 to 30 percent, it is probable that even only the 
quantitative fulfillment of the actual needs will be possible only in the more 
distant future. 


About the Reasons for the Housing Shortage 


The reasons for the actual housing shortage are extremely complicated, and are 
difficult to follow with statistical data, yet we would like to refer to a few 
phenomena--some of which can aleo be characterized by data. We have already men- 
tioned that the domestic housing conditions lagged far behind the times in the 
mid-forties. In addition to this, during the time period of the l5-year [housing 
construction) plan, and also since then, the number of households and families 
increased faster than expected, and the internal structure of housing construction 
did not fully meet the increasing demands, either with respect to area or to forms 
ot «nership--which aleo means resources. The differences which already existed 
earlier in the housing situations of the various social strata moderated only 
slowly with respect to the demande--partly as a consequence of reasons mentioned 
here. This also contributed to the tensions of the housing situation. 


In the statistical examination of these and other similar questions, primarily the 
analysis of connections, that is, of the gutual intereffects, runs into difficulties, 
due mainly to the lack of special polls to provide the necessary information. At 
this time only very carefully worded estimates can provide some information about 
the mutual intereffects. In addition, several such viewpoints must also be taken 
into consideration which influence the housing situation and the housing shortage 
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only indirectly, but whieh definitely are there in the background of its development, 
One of these is, for example, the urbanisation policy conducted especially during 
the fifties and sixties, which did not, or did not always, take into consideration 
the effects it had in the area of the housing situation, But we will not deal here 
with the details of this. 


To return te the difficulties caused by backwardness: it is obvious that 
eliminating these could have been achieved only by several decades of housing 
construction and modernization activity of such a high rate that it would far sur- 
pass even that of the developed countries. This at all times would have exceeded 
the country's ability to bear the economic load, and would have questioned the 
economic policy's priorities, 


This conclusion seeme to be correct in the mirror of comparative international 
data. That is, atter World War LI the development of the housing situations of 
the countries on various levels of economic development which (countries) suffered 
war damage depended largely on the degree to which they were able to concentrate 
their efforts on the one hand to replace the destroyed housing, and on the other 
hand to improve their housing situation, and decrease the disadvantages inherited 
from the past. According to the available data, the latter is closely related to 
the level of economic development at the given time, and is in general more defin- 
itive than the effect of damages caused by the war. 


Even though past differences in the housing situation between Hungary and the 
better developed European countries have decreased, our relative backwardness 
continues to remain a fact. Based on the combined housing supply and equipment 
data of 26 countries (23 European countries, and the USA, Canada, and Japan) we 
can see, for example, that between 1960 and 1974 Hungary has moved up in the order 
of countries from 24th place to the 20th place. This is a good result under our 
circumstances, and we have achieved it by housing construction which has become 
more vigorous under the influence of the l5-year program. 


However, our relatively disadvantageous situation warns us that even slow progress 
can be achieved only at the expense of extraordinary efforts. In comparison to 
1974, our situation has further improved by a little because in 1976 and 1977 the 
domestic housing construction act‘vity exceeded the European average. We have no 
way of knowing how the housing construction activity will develop in capitalist 
Burope in the eighties. It can be assumed that there will also be some decreasing 
tendencies due to the effect of the economic crises, but Hungary's Sixth Five Year 
Plan also projects a more moderate housing construction activity than the previous 
one did. 


Among the European socialist countries (not counting the Soviet Union's data) the 
GDR and Czechoslovakia were ahead of us in 1960 in the above mentioned ranking. 
They are also ahead of us today, but there has been no significant change in their 
places in the order. This also indicates that the earlier housing situation which 
existed at the time of liberation decisively influenced the present situation of 
the individual countries. In the socialist countries, the efforts directed at 
eliminating the economical backwardness could not be coupled with full solution of 
the housing problem; making justified gains in the international sequence, the 
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housing construction activity which became more vigorous primarily in the second 
half of the 1960's and in the 1970's was unable to bring about a full solution to 
the housing problem, even though it greatly improved the country's housing. 


Social Structure, Families, and the Housing Situation 


lt has been mentioned that the housing situation inherited from the past also 
determines the present housing circumstances of the separate social strata or 
classes from many viewpoints in epite of the fact that the values of the main 
indices which characterize the situation of the strata have gotten much closer 
to each other in earlie: decades, but particularly since the mid-1960's. Accord- 
ing to the data of the 19860 popular census, in households characterized by the 
socio-economic group of heads of household the population density index (number 
of residents per 100 bedrooms) is gost favorable for the retired people (127), 
followed by people in intellectual occupations (137), then by those in non- 
agricultural physical jobs (173). In 1980 the national average was 151. in the 
cases of the three economically active groups we found this same order also in 
1949, only the value of the index was @uch higher. Population density per bedroom 
developed between 1949 and 1980 as follows: 








1980 value as percentage of 








Socio-economic group the 1949 value 
Agricultural physical 62 
Non-agricultural physical 60 
Intellectual 71 
Inactive wage earner (retired) 62 


The data indicate the essence of the process of equalization: the situation of 
people with non-intellectual jobs improved more vigorously than that of those with 
intellectual jobs. It must be noted that in 1949 the situation of people with 
physical jobs was extremely poor in agriculture as well as in other employment, 

on the average almost three people (2.9) lived in one bedroom, but retired people 
and people with intellectual jobs lived under better circumstances than this (2.1 
and 1.9, respectively). At the present time, even the population density circum- 
stances of people with physical jobs working in agriculture are better than the 
situation of people with intellectual jobs was in 194°. 


But all these results still have not resolved a number of fundamental tensions. 
Available data indicate that the ratio of apartments without comforts is still 
extremely high among the peasants (there are still many old houses in the 
villages), and even here primarily among the peasants in producer cooperatives 
where in 1980 this ratio was more than 73 percent. It is under 40 percent among 
people with non-agricultural physical jobs, and the ratio of apartments without 
comforts does not even reach |1 percent among the apartments of people with 
intellectual jobs. In apartments with total or just some comforts the residential 
density index is 17 to 24 percent lower than in the ones without comforts. Nation- 
ally the difference is 20 percent, and it is also the same in towns. The 
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residential density of apartments with no comforts is most favorable in the 
provincial cities, and it is the worst in Budapest where the difference in 
residential densities between apartments with total or some comforts, and with 

no comforts was 24 percent according to estimates. Thus, what we can say on the 
basis of the newest data is that the character of the residential settlement 
(city, town), and within this the occupation of the residents, greatly determines 
the equipment and comforts of the apartment. Thus the housing circumstances still 
strongly preserve the inheritance of the past. 





Development of Density per Room, by Apartment Size 
(1949-1980) 























Even though the relative improvement between 1949 and 1980 was largest in the 
residential density of one room apartments, these are still extremely overcrowded, 
eed since their ratio even in 1980 was 27 percent in the country's total housing 
inventory, this continues to represent a tension. Naturally there are also over- 
crowded apartments among the larger ones, and there are those also among the ones 
with one bedroom in which the residential density is acceptable. Today only a 
few data of a representative poll taken in 1978 provide an opportunity for de- 
tailed analysis of residential density by apartment size groups. We can conclude 
from this that, taking into consideration together the family structure of 
households (their family composition) and the sizes of apartments, more than 
two-thirds of the families lived in adequate apartments, but about one-third of 
them in smaller ones than that. The situation of families with | to 3 members is 
more favorable than the average, but of the large families (5 or 6 family members) 
is much more unfavorable than that: about two-thirds, or three-fourths of them 
(66 to 81 percent, respectively) lived in smaller apartments than they needed. 


These data provide a warning that much needs to be improved on the internal 
structure of the housing circumstances, no matter how much progress has been made. 
From the data of otver studies we can also conclude that the unfavorable inter- 
relationship between apartment size and residential density is there in all 
socioeconomic strata, even if not at the same extent. We can also find a differ- 
ence in this area according to whether we are looking at the housing inventory in 
cities, or in towns. 


The presently still existing tensions of the housing situation can also be traced 
back to the faster than expected growth in the number of families and households. 
According to the available data between 1960 and 1980, the number of households 
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eonsisting of one family increased by 12 percent, and the number of sing). people 
(but who are entitled to apartments) by 61 percent. In terms of absolute numbers 
the number of single family households increased by about 300,000 and the number 

of single person households by 69,000, Thus at the present time the number of 
Single family households in Hungary is 2,723,000 and the number of one-person 
households is 720,000. The ratio in Budapest is even less favorable: the number 

of single family households is 542,000, and almost one third: 220,000 of the single 
person households are here. 


The growth in the number of families and single persons has essentially formally 
consumed the actual increase in housing (not in practice, of course, since a cer= 
tain portion of them did not make requests for housing), and indicates that, even 
in iteelf, the growth in the number of families is a strong source of tension 
which can place a significant burden on the quantitative side of the housing 
construction program, and which in essence reproduces the existing shortage. Only 
detailed analyses will be able to determine what the effect of this process is in 
the cases of the separate regional unities, and of the occupational and social 
etrata. 


lt is assumed that the number of families and households claiming the right to 
have separate apartments will increase by a smaller amount in the near future. One 
reason for this is the demographic valley which in the next 10 to 15 years will 
result in fewer first marriages. Later (in the 1990's) when the age groups born 

in the 1970's will be getting married, we gust again expect a larger volume of 

new housing requests. However, the high rate of divorces and the population's 
regional mobility, primarily its moving into cities or larger towns, also tends 

to counterbalance the process of a decreasing family formation rate in the nearer 
future. Both social processes significantly increase the housing demand. 





Housing Construction Resources and Foras of Housing Ownership 


If we look at housing construction from the angle of resources, we have to call 
attention to a few noteworthy circumstances. When preparations were being made 
for the 15-year long range housing construction plan which began in 1961, our 
country took upon itself some gigantic tasks, among other things that about 60 
percent of the housing to be built will be built with the state's resources, 
and also that it will encourage a more dynamic growth of private housing con- 
struction by means of long range loans with low interest rates and with other 
assistance of nonfinancial character. Thus the plan was of pioneering signifi- 
cance not only because it promised sharp improvement in the area of housing, but 
also because it began the work of comprehensive sociopolitical organization of 
the housing situation. 


Partly the various economic reasons and partly the organizational difficulties 
have led us to the point that a much higher portion of the completed apartments 
were built from private resources than had been planned; thus actually the 
credit for fulfilling and even overfulfilling the plan is to be given to the 
large number of apartments built with private funds. During the |5-year period, 
the ratio of apartments built from state resources was 36 percent, and it rose 
slightly above this only in the last 2 years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 
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Vinaneial heseurces of Housing Construction 

















— ~ Watio of housing built with ih aellen an 

“Tenources [persentage] eee 
1961-1965 7 6) 282,356 
1966-1970 7 6) 327,40 
1971-1975 4 66 44,1 
1961-1975 6 64 1,047,924 
1976 Me 66 93,905 
1977 6 04 93,396 
1978 % 64 66,15) 
1979 ” 61 86, 1% 


Approximately 70 percent of the housing built from private resources built with 
the uee of OTP [National Savings Bank] loans. The OTP makes these loans using 
the population's savings, therefore these monies are to be considered in 411 waye 
as the population's resources. State financed housing construction has been 
concentrated primarily on those settlements which had higher than average housing 
shortages, and where the popu'ation, for various reasons, could build relatively 
few new apartments. It made the situation more difficult that as 4 consequence 
of the contradiction between rising costes and the available resources, until the 
most recent times the state financed apartments were built with relatively omall 
{"equare footage"| area, which in many cases caused qualitative housing shortages 
as soon as the people moved in, or [at least] the possibility of qualitiative 
housing shortage to occur in the future became outlined already then. 





The construction cost index of state financed housing construction per apartment, 
on the basis of corrected costs during the 15 year housing construction plan's 
time period, increased to 22! percent between 1961 and 1975; and within thie it 
increased to 145 percent between 1971 and 1975, compared to 1971. We also get 
essentially similar indices when we look at building costs per square meter of 
apartment area. Due in part to the effect of the rapidly increasing costs, the 
square footage area of state financed apartments continued to be low: 52 square 
meters in 1957, 53 square meters in 1976, and 54 equare meters in 1979. The area 
of apartments built with private financing alwaye far exceeded that of the state 
financed ones, and increased from 71 square meters in 1976 to 74 square meters in 
1979. Those settlements (thus primari'y Budapest) where the ratio of state 
financed housing construction is high, are better characterized by building 
apartments with emaller average areas. The average area of apartments built in 
Budapest during the Fifth Five Year Plan was 8 to 9 meters emaller than the 
national average. 


The lower ratio of state financed housing construction is well reflected also 

in the distribution of the existing apartments by forms of ownership. According 

to the latest data, the ratio of state owned apartments in the country's total 
apartment inventory decreased from 27 percent in 1970 to 25.6 percent in 1980. 

The ratio of state owned apartments was highest in Budapest also in 1980, approach- 
ing 58 percent. Its ratio is such emaller (not quite 3! percent) in the provincial 
cities, and not quite 8 percent in the towns. 




















Bett iements perce er other Total 





Budapest 42.3 57.7 100.0 
Cities 69.5 0.5 100.0 
Towne 92.2 ee) 100.0 
Tetal 4.5 25.6 100.0 


owned apartment, an4 thie tendency became stronger in the last 
course, the structure of the privately owned apartment 

of change, because the ratio of permanently owned apar 
apattments in apartment cooperatives is increasing in it, 
in the cities ir the cases of newly built private apartments, 
exclusive in Budapest. During the time period of the 15 year 
plan, — significant portion (about 45 percent) of the apartnen 
towns, practically 411 from private resources, and relatively 
were built in the cities and in Budapest. in the prowincial cit 
of the apartments are built from private resources, but in Budapest, 
the serious housing situation, only about one-third [are financed privately). 









it is our opinion that for the purpose of more effectively decreasing the 
quantitative housing shortage, auch gore vigorous incentives should be provided 

in the future for the construction of private apartments in Budapest than is being 
done today. Private construction gust also gain strength in the provincial cities. 
though at a emaller extent than in Budapest. Failure to do this may endanger 
the gradual elimination of the housing shortage ewen in the future=-due to the 
shortage of the available state resources. in the present economic situation there 
is no sense in discoursing about eliminating this urban housing shortage in the 
near future by increasing the state's resources, and even less so because we were 
not able to do this even under better economic conditions, 


Examining the ways of how households hawe obtained their first and present 
apartments also shows that allocation by the councile is not the typiral method 
of changing the housing situation; quch more typical are construction, and pur- 
chase, ae well a6 some other possibilities. Among the latter, — relatively 
frequent way ie for families ‘» obtein apartments by inheriting them. According 
to our data gore than 14 percent of the families inherited their present apart- 
ments. it is obvious that the housing problems of only 4 relatively few families 
can be solwed even in the future by allocating rental apartments for them by the 
councils, inasmuch as the present system of obtaining housing will remain in 
existence over the long range. Providing incentives for the various form of 
apartment construction, as well as better development of the present possibilities 
of housing mobility [sic], primarily the promotion of mobility between the differ- 
ing forms of ownership, appear to be the most important methods of improvement, 
and of growth. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FACTORY GOERS INDEPENDENT 
Budapest /ICYELO in Hungarian 16 Mar 61 p 7 


[Atiicle by Perene Piehler: “Greater Freedom of Movement=-Meager Financial Re- 
eources, the Telecommunicatione Machine Factory Has Become Independent") 


(Text) The management of the Telecommunications Machine Factory (TMF) announced 
around the @iddie of 1980 that their enterprise was going to separate from the 
Ceepe!l iron and Metall i Worke (CIMW¥) and would become an independent enter - 
prise as of January |. requisite conditions of independent management were 
available, sine TMF had already formulated ite development and trading policies in- 
dependentiy. Wor was ite production closely linked to the trust enterprises, and 
they had also been selling their own te independentiy. Their foreign trade 
had been conducted not by Pannonia, foreign trade enterprise of CIMW, but by 
Technoimpes and MOOCURT. There was no need for changes in these areas neit'«r in 
the acquisition of materials or cooperative relationships. 











However, what ie new in the life of the enterprise is that from now on they will 
divide up the earned profit, decide how euch will be put in the investment funds, 
and how much money will be carmarked to develop the profit-sharing fund. inasmuch 
ae such decisions can be made [sic]. Though the enterprise started almost penniless. 
Upon becoming independent TMF could form ite development fund from ite 1980 profite 
(a little @ore than ten aillion forints). The situation of the enterprise is made 
more difficult by the fact that it does not have available — previously created 
reserve fund. What can be had from thie profit? Not auch. Nevertheless it is in- 
portant how rapidly they godernige their production facilities. The development 
fund created from profite with the addition of 4 relevant portion of ammortiza- 
tion will be sufficient for 1)<14 million investment fund to hold the present level. 
“Bight sow, we are plugging the holes”=-the head of the enterprise deciered. 


in fecemt yeare « modern production system has been developed at THF. Special aa~- 
chine-toole i.e., spark—machining equipment, automobile diagnostic devices, special 


purpose machines, and vacuum impregnating [4iffusion) lines | v4buumiapregn4ié) 
ate manu! actured, 


However. theif modern products are being manufactured with obsolete technology. 
The reason for ‘hie is thet @uring the last ten years there has been hardly any 
inwestment at TYP. At the trust special developments were realized., as the con- 
struction of the sew electrode factory at Mor, the sanufacturing of crystallized 
coppet cables of high purity, the renovation of pipe aanufacturing, the soderniza- 
tion of bicycle ganufecturing, and the construction of 4 foundry equipped with 
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mechanised production lines, Because financial resources were lacking even 
maintaining the existing standard could not always be assured at TM. This, however, 
did not affect production of the enterprise, because it was capable of modernizing 
ite product structure and was profitable year after year. As a matter of fact, 

they have made their living from the rapid alteration of product structure, 


After becoming independent the situation is not all that easy due to the facts men= 
tioned above, They do not have a significant development fund of their own avail- 
able and there probably will not be one by next year either. (Specifically, because 
payment on a 20 million forint midterm loan backed by working capital funds is due 
next year. The Ceepel Works took out this loan in the name of TMF whose assets 

had grown considerably.) In the future, however, investments must definitely be 
made. But only 60 as not to be ruined in the procese=--as the manager puts it. 
Because the investment risks will not be borne by the Ceepel Works. One bad under~ 
taking could undermine the position of the independent TMF for years to come. 





What can be done and what resulte can be expected at TMF? Primarily the development 
of the product structure is being encouraged. Just a few words about the projec- 
tions. New types of spark-cutting machines and 4 new portable radial drill will be 
developed. The biggest undertaking is the development of a 16 unit, completely 
automatic machine line equipped with third generation electronic equipment which 

can pull and insulate DFMC cable to order (the highpurity crystallization cable 
mentioned above). In addition, the automobile diagnostic toole are being developed 
further. New and modern products are deemed to have a beneficial effect on income 
and profit creation which, in turn, could lay the groundwork for mid-term develop- 
ment opportunities. 


Becoming independent has not only demanded a more thorough analysis of long-term 
projects, quite a few daily problems had to be solved too. For instance the organ- 
ization of the enterprise has been simplified. Six departments have been abolished, 
like those which had to be created to form an organization parallel to the trust 
enterprise, but which employed only two or three people. Rationalization of the 
organization will reduce the number of employees by 6.5 percent. This reduction 

in staff will not affect technical employees, because there will be even more need 
for development capacity in the future. In addition, two production workshops 

have been combined. Another indication of changes is aleo the fact that as of 
January 4 more direct ministerial guidance will take effect instead of the more 
restrictive trust management. 


independence will not necessarily have a beneficial effect on the enterprise in 
every respect. For instance, in the future TMP will not be able to guarantee 10-12 
apartments per year to its workers. 


Of course, the balance sheet of becoming independent will be completed only yeare 
from now. For now, it can be stated that suddenly the enterprise has 4 lot more 
probleme. Whether ite freedom of movement has become greater is still questionable, 
especially as far as @anagement is concerned. if we consider, however, its present 
material and financial potentials, ite freedom of movement is not too great. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION SYSTEMS BEING EXPORTED 
Budapest FIGYELS in Hungarian 16 Mar 61 p il 


[Article by E.M.: "From Kalman Kazarecki, Chief Executive of Agrober About the 
Export of Agricultural Production Systems." 


[Text] In recent days negotiations have been conducted with our socialist part - 
hers about the current export of agricultural production systems. Since 197‘ the 
year Agrober obtained the right to export, our exports to socialist countr‘ .« have 
increased, Our exports amounted to 800 thousand rubles in 1979, by 1980 was 
already 6.2 million and according to current estimates they will be about / million 
rubles this year. Essentially, this important development can be attributed to 

the fact that agricultural specialists of socialist countries have become familiar 
with our agricultural production syetems and they wish to put them to ure in their 
own countries. 


Bulgaria, where exports worth 4 million rubles were delivered last year, places 
first among our customers. Corn production has been realized on 6400 hectares so 
far and now another 3600 hectare area will be added. Specialiste at the agricultur- 
al Combine of Baja are directing the most important activities on site. It has 
also been suggested that for the next 5 years a long-term contract should be nego- 
tiated with Bulgaria whereby the application of systems could be better guaranteed, 
Since the agricultural year does not correspond to the calendar year, thus at pres- 
ent it often occurs that annual foreign trade negotiations are still underway when 
we ought to be preparing for sowing. 


In essence, we have been in contact with Czechoslovakia since 1979 where corn and 
potato production systems are exported. Exports amounted to 450 thousand rubles in 
1980, and we expect exporte of nearly 2 sillion rubles in 1981. The corn production 
system of the Baboina IKR as well as the solanum potato production system of the 
South-Somogy State farm will be put into practice here. 


Our enterprise exported a corn production system to the Soviet Union for the first 
time in 1980, and in 1981 there will be further sales opportunities. The value 
of our exports to the Soviets this year will exceed | million rubles. 


Cooperation and exchange of systems were realized with Romania in 1979 and 1980. 

We delivered the corn production system of the cooperative at Nadudvar which they 
introduced on 1200 hectares, and in exchange they transferred a high yield sunflower 
production system for the same sized area. 
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in addition te plant production systems, socialist countries are also interested 
in livestock production systems, We have aleo started negotiations about these. 
Socialist partners from the Par Rast have aleo shown interest in poultry, duck, 
and goose production systems. We have aleady sent to the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam our proposal about delivery of corn production systems as well as that of 
six duck and goose farms. Moreover, in Laos we are going to establish a poultry 
farm for 3.5 million rubles. Work will start this year. 


Agrober realized exports worth 5.6 million dollare in 1979, 6.5 million dollars in 
1980, and thie year we expect an income of 7 million dollars. in this area primar- 
ily developing countries come into consideration, since agricultural development 

is on the agenda almost everywhere. I should like to highlight a few examples of 
our current program: we are going to start delivering a fish hatchery and a rab- 
bit farm to Egypt, the technology of the former will be provided by the Warm Water 
Fish Hatchery at Seashalombatta whereas that of the latter will be provided by 

the State Farm at Bikal. The Egyptians have also shown interest in the delivery 

of another rabbit farm and two fish hatcheries amounting to several million dollars. 


The establishment of a Hungarian fish hatchery has aleo started in Iraq with the 
collaboration of Hungarian specialists. We have designed a national poultry pro- 
duction program at the request of the Algerian government which was accepted, and 
based on thie they requested proposals for the delivery of breeding farms and we 
will also participate in this. We are going to participate in competitive bidding 
in Tunesia about delivery of irrigation systems, hopefully with success. There 
are several opportunities in Libya for the establishment of grape and orchard farms 
equipped with processing plant as well as for the creation of livestock farms and 
veterinary stations. Interest has also been shown from Spai about the delivery 
of fish hatcheries and duck farms. 


in addition to the above, we have proposals pending a number of developing countries, 
which hopefully will be realized in contractual form this year. Our most recent 
contract is with the Afro Food Industries Co. in Nigeria: we signed 4 contract on 
February 25 in Budapest to build a 7.5 million dollar poultry breeding farm complex 
plant near Lagos. its capacity will be the production, slaughter and processing 

of 1.3 million chickens. In the event of ite successful completion, its expansion 
to double size could be started as of 1983. 
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SHORTAGE OF GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES PERSISTS 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 18 Mar 61 p il 
[Article by Geza Kruppa: "Grain Without Shelter?") 


{Text} One of the greatest values produced every year is grain. The present per 
capita production is 1.3 tons that is expected to rise to |.5 tons by the end of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan period. However, even in recent years storage and trane- 
portation have not been able to kecp pace with the increased production. The 
consequences are obvious: grain has to be exported in some cases irrespective of 
market conditions, in many places even from the combines. 


This has occurred in spite of the fact that the bulk of storage facility develop- 
ment was centrally financed even in previous plan periods. For instance, during 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan period the grain industry received 3 billion forints for 
target-oriented storage construction investment. From this amount storage space 
for more than 700 thousand tons capacity was built. Nevertheless, only 52 percent 
of harvested grain gets under safe “cover.” About 35-40 percent of harvest is 
stored by the cooperatives and state farms themselves with 10-15 percent of grain 
being stored in temporary, often floorless, storage facilities. 


Three Billion For Grain Storage Facilities 


Total capacity of modern reinforced concrete silos comes close to 1.2, and that 

of ultramodern metal silos and storage facilities of light construction to 1.3 mil- 
lion tons. All in all, the grain industry is capable of storing only 2.5 million 
tons of grain under conditions requiring little or no care. in conventional stor- 
age facilities the cost of regular rotation to preserve quality and disinfecting 
amount to 100 million forints per year. Modern storage space with a capacity of 
40 thousand tons could be built from this money. 


During the Sixth Five-Year Plan period 3 billion forints are expected to be spent 
as target-oriented investment to construct modern grain storage facilities. This 
amount, however, will be sufficient to build 20 thousand tons less storage space 
than during the previous five-year plan period due to increased costs. Consequently, 
the shortage of storage space is going to increase instead of decrease, since the 
expansion of storage space is going to fail 10-15 percent behind production 
increases. Thus, instead of 52 percent of the production only 46 percent can be 
stored in modern industrial storage facilities. 
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Wecause of meager financial resources, a great deal of deliberation is cequired 
to decide what types of storage facilities should be built: more expensive silos 
of reinforced concrete and light construction requiring less maintenance cost, 

or inexpensive grain silos capable of accomodating steady expansion of storage 
apace In which, however, atorage coats are higher, 


ln view of governmental efforts, it is justifiable to ask why the large agricultur= 
al enterprises and the grain industry iteelf does not speed up construction of 
grain storage facilities using their own resources? One of the explanations for 
this is the fact that the construction of storage is not a profitable venture for 
large agricultural enterprises, although banks extend credit for storage develop- 
ment, however, the recovery of investments takes a rather long time--in view of 

the fact that storage facilities stand empty during part of the year=-depending on 
types of yrain Silos, 20-40 years. This dampens the desire to build. And in turn, 
the resources of the grain industry are eaten up by the costs of mill construction, 
flour transportation and procurement of machinery. 


Forced Sales 


In theory, the construction of grain silos could benefit from favorable credit poli- 
cies owing to the advantageous world market prices of grain, however, to obtain 
credit for increasing exports a minimum 10 percent profit in proportion to engaged 
assets has to be guaranteed which grain storage prices are incapable of meeting 
under the present conditions. Enterprises undertaking storage have not realized 

a4 penny from higher prices of stored grain sold more profitably at a later date. 


Beginning this year, however, the grain industry will return part of the profit 
from foreign trade to the enterprises that construct storage in order to stimulate 
investment. This surplus income will also cut the recovery time of construction 
to half. Irrespective of this, it would be worth examining the possibility of 
constructing maximum storage space from the sum available for grain storage. for 
instance, would it be oossible to allocate goney from target-oriented state 
investment funds to agricultural enterprises whereby they would undertake coopera- 
tive storage construction? Especially, since in many cases they would be able 

to erect storage facilities less expensively using their own resources. And 
another very important factor is that gore grain would stay locally reducing unneces- 
sary transportation costes for the consumer. 


At the present time enterprises are reequentiy compelled to sell grain after har- 
vest, due to financial reasons and also the lack of storage space, only having to buy 
buy it back for feed at an inherently higher price burdened by storage and trane- 
portation costs. This could add 3-40 forings to the 310-330 forint price per 

100 kes of feed grain. Storage construction activity could also be bolstered by 
changing the December 3! expiration date of working capital credit. The term for 
loans used mainly to financing grain fodder purchases should be set between two 
harvests. in this way enterprises wituw scarce capital would not be squeezed by 

the December 31 deadline, and they would not have to sell their own production only 
to buy it back a few weeks later with new credit. 


Local storage wouid also improve the quality of fodder. for instance, gore valu- 
able, early varieties of fodder with higher nutritional content could be handled 
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separately and used to feed more Jemanding livestock i.e., hogs and poultry. On 
the other hand, corn varieties harvested late and often of poorer quality could 
be fed to cattle. According to rough estimates, such utilisation of fodder could 
reduce the costes of animal raisers by 10 percent, 
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UTILIZATION OF PODDER FOUND LESS THAN OPTIMAL 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hunesrian 18 Mar 81 p 11 
[Article by Marton Lovas: “How ise Fodder Utilized?") 


{Text} According to data of the Central Statistical Office, Hungary in 1979 pro- 
duced 66.8 billion forints worth of animal products which, in turn, were produced 
from fodder worth 51.5 million forints. According to specialists, the fodder 
utilized could be used to produce 20 percent more animal products i.e,. 17-18 
billion forints more by optimizing fodder utilization. 


It Could Be Better 


The utilization of fodder, which indicates the efficiency of transforming fodder 
into animal products, is an important economic indicator. This is the barometer 
of the standard of our animal husbandry. The fact is that while the indicator for 
plant production (the yield per hectare) ie rather favorable, the indicator for 
animal husbandry has fallen behind international standards. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan, which projects further increases in meat production and 
profitable exports, stresses the importance of fodder utilization. Only agricul - 
tural enterprises that improve the utilization of fodder will fulfill their meat 

production target set for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Experience has shown an almost unfathomable store of opportunities for utilization 
of fodder. National recordkeeping of utilization of fodder was started in 1977 at 
large enterprises. Prior to that no records had been kept of fodder utilization in 
one third of large enterpriecs, but today records are kept by 411 large enterprises. 


The utilization of fodder has been improving, albeit slowly. This improvement has 
been slow but not insignificant, for 4 one percent decrease of specific fodder utili- 
zation nationwide means that animal products worth more than nearly 900 aillion 
forinte will be produced from the same amount of fodder. 


[Table on following page! 





























Specific Vodder utilisation of large enterprises (grams) 
Veil 7 7 —8* 
tiligation 19 1976 1979 ther of 
fodder equivalent of | liter milk 516 468 95 76.6 
Yodder equivalent of | ege 24.8 17.7 17,2 69.% 
fodder used for | kg growth of beef 5000 5100 47% 94.6 
fo ver requirement for | ke weigh: 4530 4450 4350 96.0 
gain of hoge 
fodder requirement for producing 2560 2550 2500 98.0 
1 tg of chicken 
These data, a8 those above, have been taken from the reporte of the National Fodder 


Utilization and Veterinary Authority. 


At thie juncture, it gust be noted that 55 percent of the hoge and more than half 
of powltry are fattened and raised by private farmers. Utilization of fodder on 
private farms ie estimated to be similar to that of large enterprises. 


Decisive factore 


There are some large farms and private producers who feed 3.7 ke of fodder to ob- 
tain | kg increase in hog live weight instead of 4.73 ke. (Por instance, the 
Hunyadi Tez at Hunya and the State Pare at Dalmand, etc.). Of cour: >, there are 
some that use 5-8 ke of fodder for 4 | ke gain in live weight. 


Undoubtedly, the improvement of fodder utilization ie in the interest of both coop- 
erative producece and the national economy. Thies task, however, is complex. it 
cannot be carried out by an order or central decree. 


There are several conditions for utilizing better than at the present time: 


1) Only good quality fodder containing 411 the nutrients necessary for feeding 
(starch, protein, vitamins, etc.) in the required amounts can assure the most opti- 
mal weight gain. in this context, the Sixth Pive-Year Plan means concrete, epoch- 
making taske for agricultural enterprises. In hog and ruminant raising, dry feed 
corn (15 percent water content) will hawe to be replaced by wet stored feed corn 
(25-49 percent). This convertion has gany economic advantages: energy used for 
drying can be saved; the crop can be harwested earlier and the corn fields can 

be availabie sooner for autumn work; damage caused by furariunm damage will be 
reduced; and most important of 411, the utilization of corn in feeding will in- 
crease by ten percent as 4 result of higher nutrient value and better digestibility. 


Conversion to this new technology started in 1980 in large enterprises. Corn har- 
vested on circa 500 thousand hectares was stored wet using one of the prevalent 
methods of wet storage. Put many times more of thie amount ought to be stored wet. 
(One third of the corn produced for export and industrial use is still dried. 








Newadays the gress value of hog preduction te appresimately 40 Billion ferinte, 

hy feeding corn [rom wet storage about ten percent Gere production can be achieved. 
it ie understandable that conversion te expected to be completed by 1985. On 

the other hand, wetly stered corn and mash can be fed te other fattened animale 
with similar efficiency, 


2) Animale do fet gain we in equal measure from the same fodder. 
have the best production have to be faleed) ©.4., 
the Hostein-frie and in beef production the Limousine breeds; 
Keliyh breed and in production those that 
eges in winter too, ie still « great deal 
most economical breeds. 


31) Am important condition of utilisation is 
of ait, temperature, and an adequate supply 


*) A tundamental economic requirement ef animal 
utilization of byproduete. fer instance, in hog 
an inexpensive and uselu!l byproduct that wae dumped 
teday it is aimest in short supply. Likewiee in cat 
which ie transformed into protein by ruminants; 
powder ie 4 valuable byproduct of slaughterhouses. 
of corm stalks, straw, and oll-cakes can be utilized. 
byproducts more extensively produce 4 | kg weight gain with much lese 
average. By way of utilization of protein eubstituting byproducts, protein fodder 
imports have been successfully reduced from a 770 thoweand tons in 1977 to 622 
thousand tone by 1980 while meat production has increased. 


5) Utiligation of domestic protein and other fodder reduces production costs 41 - 
rectly, increases the incom of the producer, and improves the balance of foreign 
trade. 





















6) The extent of periehing of livestock aise affeete the utilization of fodder. 
Por instance, the average rate of perishing of hogs ie 27-28 percent on large farm, 
whereas for some private hog farmers thie rate is below 10 percent, 


The Hvidence of “Seatteringe™ 


The perishing of powltry has increased in recert yeare from three to eight percent 
in large enterprises. This is one of the reasons why the utilization of fodder 
has improved onliytto 4 small degree in poultry production. 


Of course, the efficieney of animal husbandry does not only depend on the utiliza=- 
tion of fodder. 


in an efficient large enterprise 5-6 thousand liters of wilt is produced per cow 
yearly and 2.4-5.5 man hours are spent on producing 100 liters o' milky in an enter- 
prise of lower level annual ailk production per cow is 2=) thowesnd litere of milk 
and work expended is 12-14 hours per 100 liters. 
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A well prodwcing 4etf) emterprioe — 
te the tee te three feriete of eee fer the weet eeterprine, The “a2 

eff ictent bee producing enterpitee te ) 10 fetlete pee te. ie th low 

of « weet epterpriee te 6.1) 96.18 fertete per te. 
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eehen © the Predeet bow of efete ent feddet, — 

wo woe et iebete 6) @hth goerreent eebeleiged feede fhm et ete Lo teen 

olnly (hom iporhed fer geteriale We will thee depart fram tine femde, 

in ofdet to bt ime sheet OhO8t Pew ine Pred@ert ioe be fermere fer Pret lieth. © etme 

eel dg . 


eel opkeet ah feete o11) federe thet Hpert en? enmete 

~ he len of feet of the seme time, Hie be Ghd) © Seine 

-otpediction, Gun @ieietre oh) heehee te help breeders ant thie Belp will be 
weldevable, for ft will com e608 chbetiy of cupplying e— 

he oF Of BER PFetebe comeentretee, ehooe jee will fiee Ger ime 

beg teeine S weer Period fram | @wiiliem te 2.5 etlliee tome 











‘eesti We Ghat fee tetent te @e Che peroheee pr ieee Of erate, WHiEH te 
helms Sorketed (© Sone Feelone of the country of ap te 1,009 sletwe per quéntal 
it comme be chet | ke of grade Should coat oe quek oe 1.5 ke of flew, oF 3 
will eurely eet be 
ar tete 


\Anewer) 6 6ft 616 Gwe Chet 1f HERP Peden te OF the 
th traffic between fermere ere high. Set tt be 
bovine « 1,000 tome of egrets Getiy, te light of 
propesitios (at the om ly reeert lies be of tnereeee 
etromeews, fot tt would fet of tmelete 
the colt ivwetios eof ereie em@ fedder, 
tiem for slewghter | 


The prepesitios a@wemred B 7c Tt | NOMIC pee, 
wltivetion of Herbe, flee, heree , &., ot he 
ereis, together with « comeid@erable +’ se te 
erroneoes. & @eime thet, | would reduce the 
orale bet eloe meet, which be considerably Gere expensive ie the world gerbete. 
Motes beane efe libkewioe nemded fer the: «ontei® 
perehase Price® wee set frether High If orger te gether enper 
plest will eee) netioe behewe enter our cond 

purpose! alaene of thelt eae fran the exemple of 
+ igh 


‘ection Tic quection ic the prapet relation betveer the wopeteble end en tme! 
pto@uetion. we @lee bhew Ohet If cam be Ghape? only threagh prices ant therefore 
the lattet camet be stable 
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|\Aeewer|) And they 3)! sot be. | om Gpeeking of beetle pr iaeiples of purchase 
price 


lection) Sewertheless, permit ge, colleague “inieter, te cal) rout et tent ion 
to the oCher side ef the coils, The purchase prices of agriculture! pro@erte are 
to guetentee aot only the preper strectere of agricultural prog@artion bet alco the 
adequate level of imame of twrel peopel etian. 


— | Swe eifeady seid thet purchase prices will be at@ergoime changes. 
They will be changeable se ae te ensure a” income per person ie 4 farmer’s family 
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oiiet © the beeeme ber pereee be @ Obie famiiv, Theat be, we whil tebe care of 

ihe partic betwwee ihe bho ef oe eee end te net bewbtured 
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ihe Peet cee? thbe eff eet io® eopeened dee te @ very bed herweet and perc heee 

dee iiee, quickly analypee the earnings of the city and rural 
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tim, 

«614 be Ghi f teat the exewet of hie coum, 4 be certain, 
howrwes, thet the ear te . few timer Kighet them hee beew obtained in 
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terete of coed te whe, a be well news, 
oumtrreléde) Therefore everyone should enderetend thet 
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— ⸗— prebien, fer example, de with 
equlliiviae, be the firet place we should beg 
weeotege I+ the gt eit end-elliing eroup ef att ic lee 
#11) an? ite Preceeeet aft icles. 


(Question) Gewewer, | would Like te 1) your ettentios te the feet thet the 
font © FRE PEW Lowe Prine *ieleter sseumed of obligetion eet te imerease the prices 
of (ee@etet le aetil the oa of Supeet. 


\seewer | The gowet ahemt -ommitted bteel! onder social preseere end ender sor ta! 
preeeere it oom Sepert from thie commicnest. ff think Ghat, a6 
of @il) ent weet, it ewer chowld @e oo, We ought only eupiaia 
ome boty Whe Lt ewervbody’s tewe interest. | should even tei 
thet thie Metter te slreed: ender consideration & the goveranent. 





‘Queetion The aeemer the g@ower Ent pete etreight Pperchese prices amd the rel e- 
(liom betweee theee +icce anéd the peices of age ieulteureal feodeteulfe amd the soomer 
it OF iege «loser t- other the ime ames of agriculture! amé · lations, the 
qelcber will it See le to fenewe from es the sightmare of limes ant fretioning cards 


| Drews ¢ | se@ree, bel | wleh te were Poe ageinet Giewsing the color biect is 
depict ine aati: altere ee food tadustry. it te tree thet the cupply of our serbet 
vit) ot om suger ic eeetiefactory, bet It ie aleo trae that Geapite « very bad 
hervest im the past seer the chere of feed iatustry predecte in deliveries of goods 
for merhet cuppliee bee isereesed fram 37.9 te 1.4 percent. Aad if we a8d te thie 
ü—— ead spf iceltere! fae materiale fer ether imdwetries, it will be seen 
thet thie at@et lfwecte? en gteetly eFitici¢ed feed econany gives to the merbet 
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it te tome thet the tepert of feede greatiy burdens the foreign-trade balance, 
Howewer, if we make « thorough ealeulation how much we had imported in 1979 of 
wheat, com, barley, cove bean, fre, oats, sorghum, buckwheat, seed grain, fice, 
oliomeel, clelifereus seeds, clleake, and feed meal, we find that ai) thie amounts 
ie oly @ Little ewer 7 pereent of a whole year’s imports, Therefore | an not the 
wipieter whe moet fille the poekets of foreign producers, Would, therefore, the 
ppeee @letfibute @eore justly ite praises and iavectives’ 


Question) Simnee we are speaking of foreign trade, would you tell ws why you are 
sebhine seclet) Sefwous by the export of meat even at 4 time when rationing cards 
are being introduced” 


Aree s | @© Set deny that we are planning te export 155,000 tone this year, 
the Mieioter of Agriculture ie te export 22,000 tons of live cattle, 25,000 tons 
of tiwe Bersee, and 7,000 tone of sheep, The Central Union of Agricultural 
operatives istende to expert 16,000 tens of horse gest, My ministry plans to 
eaport 68,000 tome of meat end processed articies, includ 38,000 tone of hane 
ond showlders, 10,000 tone of canned food, and 4,000 tone of bacon, Te this will 
be added cetteal® amounte of poultry, giblete, eam, and rabbite. However, | wish 
te stress thet at the seme time we are importing thie year 75,000 tons of veal, 
beet an? pork, and alee 60,000 tons of lard. And we quest import feede for which 
we heave to pay with something. 








the «fope of @fein, Petatees, beets, hay, and other fodder items planned thie year 
ensure the consumption of meet at the level of 63 ke, that ie at the level ensured 
at preseet by the ration card. Therefore, we must import feede, ait each 
import of them thet eneures the increase of consumption by 1 ke costs $70 million. 
ced we @uet quickly imerease the crops fer fodder if we wieh te limit the import 
of @fele of im fease the consumption of mest over 6) ke per pereos annually. 


one’ Thapk wou for the interview, 
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YUGOBLAVIA 


RESULTS OF PRIVATE FARM SURVEY ON FARM SIZE, FUTURE 
Zagreb ACRONOMBSE] CLASHIK in Serbo-Croatian No 6, Nevw=-Dec 80 pp 753-766 
[Article by Dr Viade Puljiz, Sehool for Study of Defeets of Zagreb University! 


Text) Gmail landholdings are predominant in our private agriculture; they took 
shape in the era of rural overpopulation, when, as Mije Mirkovic has written, fo 
one could figure out how 4 peasant with se little could nevertheless get along. 
The size of our average private farm awerages 3.5 hectares, and in addition it is 
broken up inte many parcele. ° As a consequence the peasant household cannot derive 
an adequate income from it. In our postwar development, in which society has been 
developing dynamically, the peasant household has been compelled to emerge from the 
limite of ite autarkic subsistence economy and to explore new economic and social 
possibilities for pregress. 


Basically, there are three waye in which the peasant household can overoome the 
shortcomings of such a email and inadequate holding: 1) by adding to the land or 
by imereasing production on the same land, 2) by remaining on the land while sen- 
bers of the household find employment off the farm, and 3) by abandoning the fare 
altogether. We can state that our private farmers hawe opted more for the latter 
two solutions, and the consequence has been « substantial decrease of the farm pop- 

lation. There hawe been few who hawe opted aitogether for agriculture as an ex- 
elusive activity, This is te some extent understandable, since leaving the farn 
partially of altogether hae been gore attractive and has offered better prospects 
with reepect to carming®, seciel security and indeed ewer political status. 


Thie preeess hae been involwed in the rural population's changing attitude toward 
the landholding. it can be said that thie holding hae lost the privileged features 
of the eele source of existence, of the sacred and inalienable patrimony, and at 
the sane time it hae become invelwed in competition with other alternative ways of 
life which have opemed o) for rural ighabitants. Thee in opening up toward the to- 
tal seciety, they hawe more and more diecowered the shortcomings of the peasant 
holding. “The market expocee the failure of peasant labor,” one researcher hac 
penetratingly noted. 


As we have said, the bey shortcoming is the eneil size of the landholding which the 
peasant family possesses. tt has a decisive effect on the private farmer’s des- 
tiny. The second shortcoming of the peasant farm fellows from the first, and lies 








in the facet that it cannot afford secial seeurity to the tenants living on it, and 
they are fereed te seek other solutions, 


in Our sufvey of private farms we turned our attention among other things to the 
attitude of rural inhabitants toward the sige of the farm, that is, toward the kind 
of farm that could seet their present aspirations in terme of income and their 
standard of living, We were also interested in their attitudes and opinions on 
civing up and selling the fare,’ 


1, Attitudes Coneerning the Necessary Sige of the Fare 


We proceeded, then, on the assumption that there is a certain hypothetical size of 
the fare whieh could fully employ the labor of the working members of the household, 
could efeure them adequate earnings, and could therefore relieve them of the need 
for of f<farm employment,’ in a specific search for that hypothetical farm size, in 
our survey we asked respondents from rural households: “In your judgment how large 
need «4 fare be today to guarantee a normal life for a peasant household?” 


The pattern of the basic distribution of responses is shown here: “ 


Under } heetares 1M 
1.01- 5 heetares 25.4% 
5.0l- 7 heetares 21.7% 
7.0l- 9 heetares 10.0% 
9.01-11 heetares 23.8% 
11.01 heetares of sore 9.7% 


The average size of the fare which the respondents indicated as desirable was about 
8 hectares, 


Significant differences in the responses of the respondents occur from one republic 
of previnee to another (Table 1). 


table |. Opinions of the Respondents on the Necessary Parm Size by Republics and 





Prev inces 

—— ___Republic and Province — — 

Boenia- 
Necessary Herce- Monte- Mace- Slo- Serbia Vojvo- 
flare Sige govina negro Croatia donia venia Proper dina Kosovo Total 
tader } ha 13.1 10.7 8.6 6.4 2.1 11.8 3.4 8.6 9.3 
1.01- 5 23.3 20.2 i7.3 24.4 8.2 40.5 13.2 18.5 25.4 
5.01- 7 i7.9 9.5 271.9 18.9 7.3 19.3 £444,2 21.9 21.7 
1.0l- 9 i2.3 10.7 i3.8 11.2 5.6 6.5 10.2 14.6 10.0 
9.0j-i11 75.3 33.3 70.6 32.1 29.2 18.9 26.1 31 j 23.8 
13.01 ha 
or more 4,1 15.5 17.8 5.2 47.2 _ 43,0 2.9 5.3 9.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i= 04 es 617 249 233 1,083 441 151 3,462 


Chi equare = 697,696; 4f = 35; p = 0.001; C = 0,496 
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Respondents in Slovenia put ferth the largest average holding (nearly 1] hectares), 
In Slovenia more than three-fourths of the respondents expressed the opinion that 
the average farm should be larger than 9 hectares, and half thought that it must be 
larger than 11 heetares, Respondents from Serbia proper favored the smallest aver=- 
age holding (slightly under 7 heetares), but more than half of them thought that at 
least 5 heetares of land were needed to support the average peasant household, It 
is a little surprising that the respondents from Vojvodina do not insist on larger 
farms, and that they refer to a holding smaller than that in Kosovo (more than 6 
hectares). One reason it probably has to do with the number of members of the 
household and their average age, these being highest in Kosovo and lowest in Vojvo- 
dina, 


Another reflection is evoked by the figures obtained on the size of the holding 
which would ensure a solid living for 4 peasant household. Whereas the size of our 
average farm is about 3.5 hectares, and the average peasant household derives more 
than half of its ineome from off the farm, then the “enlargement” of the average 
holding favored by the respondents to some extent justifies precisely those off- 
farm earnings, which it “translates” into land. In other words there is a correla~- 
tion between the of {<farm income of the private farm and the opinion expressed by 
the respondents concerning the necessary size of the farm. iInetead of adding to 
their land, our peasant households predominantly choose off-farm income; the of f- 
farm earnings represent the main direction of their economic expansion. There are 
very few private farme which opt for “agricultural expansion.” fBven those which 
show expansiveness in production usually do so in other ways than by adding to 
their land=-by intensifying production on the existing land, by investing in animal 
husbandry, by investing in “agriculture without land,” and the Like. 


We therefore think that fears of private farms growing beyond the maximim are un- 
justified, for the simple reason that it is very expensive and risky for the farver. 
ven if society should decide in favor of what is referred to as the family farn, 
this would have to be paid for with very high subsidies. This is confirmed by the 
expensive “viable farm” policy in western Burope. 


It would probably take ue decades to reach the average farm size in western Burope. 
We therefore cannot follow the paths of the advanced capitalist countries in farm 
development. We need a auch faster transformation of the distribution of farms by 
size, and thie can be achieved through socialization and association between pri- 
vate land and other production capabilities. 


The respondents on mixed farme [farme, that is, with both farm and nonfarm income-- 
translator's note) felt that a larger holding was necessary than the respondents on 
farme with income only from farming. We find the reverse situation in Croatia, 
Macedonia and Vojvodina. A similar opinion was expressed by respondents in Serbia 
proper, while everywhere else the respondents in mixed households favored a larger 
holding than respondents in households confined to farming. 


it is diffiewlt te explain the difference in opinion between the two groups of re- 
spondents. ke can only guess that it is perhaps because in their anewers the re- 
spondents project the situation of their own households. That is, the mixed house- 
holds have more members, and they need gore land, they have greater aspirations as 
to income, standard of living and the like. 











Differences in the opinions of the respondents with respect to the necessary farm 
sige differ from farming region to region, Respondents in the mountain and Medi-~ 
terranean regions favered a larger holding, those in the hilly regions a smaller 
holding, and respondents in the plains were in the midd'e between them, 


Table 2, Opinions of Respondents on the Necessary Farm Size by Farming Regions 


Necessary 
Farm Size rls emt” ei Total 





Under 3 ha 10,0 12.5 

5.0l- 7 ha 48.4 19,2 16.5 15,1 21.7 
7.01- 4 ha 10.5 9.0 12.3 7. 1 10.0 
9,0l<1) ha 24.5 i9,1 29.7 28.5 23.8 
11.01 ha or more _ 6.0 10.3 9.9 Mal 9.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N= 648 1,594 908 412 3,462 


Chi square = 239,353; df = 15; p = 0.001; C = 0.314 


Only in the plains region did the respondents on farms with income only from farm- 
ing express the opinion that a larger holding was needed. The greatest difference 
in opinion between the two groups of respondents to the advantage of those from 
mixed households occurred in the hilly region. 


tiow does the actual farm size affect the attitude concerning the necessary size of 
the tarm? We present the basic distribution of the data in Table 3}. 


Table }. Opinions of Reepondente on the Necessary Farm Size and Actual Farm Size 














Actual Farm Size 
Under §.01 or 

Necessary Farm Size Lhe A,0i-3 301-5 5,01-8 more =Total 
Vader 3} ha 20.2 9.9 4.1 1.0 — 9.2 
3.01- 5 ha 29.3 31.4 22.5 13.0 6.2 25.5 
§.01- 7 ha 19.0 22.2 26.2 19.3 16.3 21.9 
7.01- 9 ha 6.9 9.9 11.4 13.0 6.2 9.9 
9.01-11 ha 18.2 20.1 26.2 %.1 42.6 23.8 
11.01 ha or sore 6.4 6.5 9.7 19.) 28.7 9.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i= 714 1,350 783 461 129 3,437 


Chi equare = 427,144; df = 20; p = 0.001; gamma = 0.320 


A positive correlation exists between the actual size of the farm on which the re- 
spondents live and the size of the holding which they consider necessary to main- 
tain the existence of the average household. This seems natural to us, since in 
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expressing their opinion the respondents as a rule start with the conditions in 
which they themselves live, 


In tracing differences between the mined households and pure farm households we 
compared the opinions of the two groups of respondents with respect to this indica= 
tor (farm cige) a8 well, 


Tt turned owt that the correlation between actual farm size and the opinion con= 
cerning the pecesear, farm size is stronger in the case of the purely agricultural 
houseloide. 


The greatest gap in opinion was between the twe categories of heade of househol | 
with emaller farms, That is, respondents from the emallest mixed farms thought 
that the average holding should be about 7.5 hectares, while respondents from the 
smallest farms con!ined to farming thought that it should be about 6.5 hectares, 
Probabl,) this is a refleetion of the correlation previously mentioned between the 
amount of off=farm income and the projected enlargement of the holding to its nee- 
essary size. 


Differences very similar to those just presented ceeur when data on the economic 
strength of the fares studied is crosse-tabulated with the opinions of the respon- 
dents on the necessary fare size. 


Here again, with minor modifications, we could repeat the commentary furnished for 
Table 3}. There is an obvious correlation between the ranking on the basis of eco- 
nomic strength and the opinion concerning the necessary farm size. 


The household's standard of living and the respondent's opinion on the neceseary 
farm size are definitely, but less firmly, correlated than is the case with the 
economic streneth of the farm (Table 5). 


Table 4, Respondents’ Opinions on Necessary farm Size and the Boonomic Strength of 
Their fare 


; 
5 
: 





Under |} ha 19.1 9.3 4.5 1.8 1.4 9.2 
1.01- 5 ha 11.0 0.2 23.5 14.9 11.2 25.5 
5.01- 7 ha 20.6 23.0 22.6 23.2 18.1 21.9 
7,.0i=- 9 ha 7.2 9.6 12.4 13.9 8.6 9.9 
9.01-11 ha i6.5 22.5 25.0 29.2 4.5 23.8 
11.01 ha of sore _5.6 5.7 3.9 22.4 22.3 _ 9.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

i #4) 1,246 60} 97 tat 3,437 


Chi square = 411,995; df = 20; p = 0.001; gamma = 0. 325 


Respondents {rom households with the poorest supply of equipment put the necessary 
farm size somewhere around 6 hectares, while those from richer households put it 
Slightiy under 9 hectares. 














lable >, Kespondents’ Opinions on Necessary Farm Sise and the Standard of Living 
of Their Household 


messeeme Some Sten =n GEE GEES SEE TE tas — 


Vader } ha 21.8 11,3 9.4 7.5 6.5 
1,0l= 5 ha 0,3 4,9 27.2 21.0 i6.? 36 
»5,0l- 7 ha 21.8 18.8 21.3 24.2 23,1 21,8 
),0i- 9 ha 7.7 9, 5 11.6 9.) 8.5 10,0 
9,01-11 ha AS So — 90 3202 15,9 — 
ietal 100,0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N « 142 557 1,335 599 698 3,332 


Chi square = 163,452; df = 20; p = 0.001; gamma = 0.198 


we should ®ention in conelusion two other indicators concerning the opinions of re- 
spondents concerning the necessary farm size: 


i. @ Regative correlation was established between the level of the settlement 's 
socioeconomic development and the opinion concerning the necessary farm size 
(gamma = ~ 0.209), In more highly developed settlements the respondent shows a 
emaller farm sige and in the less developed settlements 4 larger size; 


ii. @ weak correlation was established between the occupation of the master of the 
house in mixed households and the opinion concerning the necessary farm size (C = 
0.202) 


2. Attitudes on Relinquishing and Selling the Landholding 


ve ascertained the attitude of the respondents toward the landholding in two ways: 
ficet by asking the respondents’ position on what it is best for an old (sick) 
peasant to do with his land when be can no longer cultivate it, and second, by ask- 
ine the reepondente whether if the terms were favorable they would sell part ofr all 
of their land. 


ip the first case the respondents were subjects on all the farme surveyed, and 
among them we put the heads of households separately . 


in the second case the respondents consisted of approvimately the same number of 
full-time farmers and peasant-workers [peasants who remain on their farm after tak- 
me employment off the farm--translator’s sote) on the farms surveved. 


a) Relinquiehing Landholdings and the Social Security of Private Farmers 


it vas our premise that the attitude toward the landholding of private farmers and 
other owners of farmland would be indicated by data on how the respondents assess 
what should be dome with that land in order to obtain insurance against old age and 
illness. 


7) 











There are several waye of relinquishing 4 landholding whereby rural inhabitants 
make provision for eld age, These methods oan provisionally be classified as ei- 
ther traditional, when security is bought through a transfer of property within the 
family, and wedern methods, whereby the land is “traded for security” either on the 
market of in some other manner with some outside party (sale, rent). 


The traditional method of caring for old peasants by and large involves occupancy 
of real estate, As a rule the land and buildings were taken over by the children, 
whe in turn cared for their parents, Ownership of the land, as the basic resource 
from which existence was derived, was imeurance against old age, There aleo ex- 
isted the possibility of komencija, i.e., turning the farm over to relatives or 
heighbors in exchange for their commitment of support. Especially in the recent 
past old peasants have been selling 411 of part of their land and living off the 
proceeds, In addition, certain agricultural organisations, and indeed other social 
entities, have been granting old peasants a certain monthly compensation of money 
for land they have relinquished, It is true that thie practice is net widespread, 
but it is pushing more and more into the foreground. 


What do people living on private farms think about these forme of insurance? What 

sort of selutions do they prefer for guaranteeing their support when they grow old? 
What sort of differences on this matter occur between the respondents belonging to 

our two cateeories of farms: mixed and purely agricultural’ Taking this up in our 
survey, we put the following question: 


“Ia your opinion what is best for 4 peasant when because of age or iliness he is no 
longer able to cultivate his holding, and is living on it alone?” 


The basic distribution of the responses of all the subjects was as follows: 


1. Te sell the land and remain vith the land around the house 1% 
2. Te sell the land and move in with children or relatives 4.67 
}. Te mowe in with another family or in the old people's home 2,87 
4. Te turn the Land over to heirs, whe will see to his support 4.37 
5. Toe give the land to some other peasant in exchange for support 2.2% 
6. Te give the land te the socialized seetor in exchange for support 

for the rest of his life 23.17 
is Some other method 2.0, 
S. I have not thought about this 7.57 


The anewers, then, polarize around two procedures: 1) gore than half of the re- 
spondents expect old peasants to be cared for by their children, and 2) slightly 
less than one-fourth of the respondents feel that the land should be turned over to 
social entities, which in return gust give the old peasants rent to support them 
for the rest of their lives. it is a bit surprising that so many favor this method 
of insurance for old peasants. This indirectly indicates that the land is being 
perceived lees and less as sacred patrimony and gore and gore as 4 good which is 
exchanged for other values, and abowe all that the exchange for social and economic 
security is desirabie. 


Sale of the land as 4 sethod of insurance against old age (responses 1 and 2) was 
mentioned by 5.5 percent of those surveyed, and solutions with other families and 
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the old people's home (responses } and 5) were rarely mentioned (4.2 percent of the 
respondents), 


lable 6, Opinions on Relinquishment of the Land and on the lors of tneuranee for 
Vid Peasants by Republics and Provinees 





hoshia= 
Opinion on the Porm of Werce= Monte= Sle- 
ineurance for Old Peasants govine negro Croatia — venke 
Selling the land and keeping the land 

around the house 6.8 17.8 4.5 1,1 2.2 
welling the land and moving in with 

relatives 6.8 16,8 5.6 0.8 2.9 
Moving im with another family or te 

the old people's home 2.0 4.9 2.1 1.9 0.7 
Turning the land over te heirs who 
will support then 60.5 13.9 49.2 73.3 75.5 
Turning the land ever to another 
peasant in exchange for support 1.9 1,0 3.2 0.4 5.0 
Turning the land ever to the social- 

‘ged sector in exchange for support 13.0 M%,) 26.5 12.6 6.1 
Something else 1.5 0.0 1.6 2.7 3.2 
Have not thought about thie 7.5 6.9 7.5 7.3 4.3 
N= 808 101 1,005 262 278 


Serbia Vo jvo- 
Proper dina  Kesevo Total 


Selling the land and keeping the land 


atound the house 3.4 0.2 1.2 3.9 
Selling the land and moving in with 

relatives 4.1 i,0 4.6 4.6 
Moving in with another family or to 

the old people's home 2.1 i.? i.7 2.0 
Turnine the land over to heirs who 

vill support them 59.4 24.5 70.5 4.3 
Turning the land over to another 

peasant in exchange for support 2.3 0.2 2.9 2.2 
Turnine the land ever to the social- 

ized sector in exchange for support 20.4 56.2 6.9 23.1 
Something elee 1.2 ).4 1.2 2.3 
Mave not thought about this 7.1 9.4 11.0 7.5 
v= 1,149 511 i173 4,287 


Chi equare = 644,139; df = 49; p = 0.001; C = 0.431 


The distribution of the responses by republics and provinces shows quite a bit of 
variation (Table 6). If we single out the two most important sethods--that involv- 
ing the heire (response 4) and that with the socialized sector (response 6), we 
find that the ‘ormer predominate in 411 republics and provinces except Montenegro 
and Vojvodina. 
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it i8 interesting that the respondents in Slevenia faver te 4 higher extent what ye 
might call thie private=preperty selution te the secial seeurity of old peasants, 
On the other hand the respondents in Vejwedina wostiy felt that it was best te turn 
the land ever to the socialized seeter im exchange for suppert, There are alse 
quite 4 few such responses in Montenegro, but on an overall basis there were still 
more fesponses in which preference was given to selling the land and moving in with 
children, other families or going to he old people's home, 


Sinee thie regional characteristic proved te be rather diseriminatory, we will give 
the data by farming regions, in se doing we have singled out the responses of sub- 
jects whe were heade of households and have separated these in sined households 
from those in purely agricultural households. 


in the first farming region, then, the responden's were more inclined to selving 
the problem of elderly peasants by relinquishing the land to the socialized sector 
than by turning the land over to heirs. In the other three regions the situation 
did not differ essentially; the respondents preferred by far to turn the land over 
to their children or other direct descendants, 


it turned owt that there were no significant differences in the opinions of heads 
of households in the sixed and purely agricultural farme concerning the manner of 
social security of elderly peasants in the hilly, mountain and Mediterranean re- 
gions. The difference was significant only in the plains region. Were the heads 
of household in mixed households vere appreciably more inclined to turn the land 
over to the secialized sector than heads of households in purely agricultural farne, 
and at the same time they were less inclined to sention protection against old age 


throveh heire. 


We did not establish any very significant correlation between the opinions of re- 
spondents on the method of insuring againet old age through the landholding with 
the other features which were used in thie analysis, 


Nor did there exist any very noticeable difference between the heads of households 
of the two categories of farme. Nevertheless, turning our attention to the opin- 
ione of respondents on all farms, we will mention certain notable differences: 


i. fespondents in settlements at a higher level of socioeconomic development vere 
more inclined to the solution of insuring against old age through social economic 
entities than those in settlements which were less well developed (the large and 
advanced settlements in the plains region probably had an impact on this); 


ii. the respondents on the lareer and better equipped farme gave 4 certain prefer 
ence. though not so pronounced, to the private-property solution over the solution 
to the problem of elderly peasants involwing the socialized sector. Their property 
is greater, their status based on private ownership is firmer, and to that extent 
they believe more in the traditional method of arranging the social security of the 
elderiv: 


iii. respondents in households with 4 higher standard of living were sore in favor 
of relinquishing the land to the socialized sector: 











iv. the o@me can be oatd of the younger and better educated respondents and fe- 
apondente whe afe peasant werkere than theee who are private farmers, 


table -, 


Opinion of Heads of Households on the Mined and Purely Agricultural Parw 


Burveyed Coneerning Relinquishment of the Land and the Manner of Support 
of Elderly Peasants by Parming Regions 


ee 


Opiaten ef Methed of 


~uppett of Biderly Peasants 
Head of heueehold on Sized f arme* 


Selling the Land afd retaining the 
land afoutd the house 

Selling the Land and soving in with 
relatives 

Moving in with another family or 
into the old people's home 

Turning the land over to heirs who 
will support them 

Turning the land over to another 
peasant in exchange for support 
Turning the land over to the social- 
ized sector in exchange for support 
Something else 

Have not thought about i* 

\ = 


lead of household on purely agricultural farms** 


Selling the land and retaining the 
land around the house 

Selling the land and moving in with 
relat ives 

Moving in with another family or 
into the old people's home 

Turning the land over to heirs who 
will support thea 

Turning the land over to ancther 
peasant in exchange for support 
Turning the land over to the sociail- 
ized sector in exchange for support 
Something else 

Have not thought about it 

ji = 


— — —— 


* Chi square = 443,829; df = 21; p = 
** Chi equare = 161,320; df = 21; p = 0.000; 


Mills 
0,3 4,7 
0.6 5.5 
1.7 1.5 
21.5 60,6 
0.6 3.7 
63.5 17.6 
5.4 i.5 
6.0 4.8 
“9 805 
0.0 3.8 
i.5 4.0 
1.2 i.5 
33.8 59.0 
0.6 3.2 
47.7 i9.9 
5.8 2.3 
13.2 6.4 
325 825 
0.000; C = 0.497. 
Cc = 0.3868. 
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4.3 


i.8 


12.8 

3.3 

1i.2 
329 





6,4 
6.9 
3.6 
60.1 
2.5 
16.3 


22.7 


1,596 








b) tmelinetion te Sell the Lane 


The question with which we celebilehed the imelination ef the reependents te sel! 
thelr iand wae a8 fellowes: “I! someone offered you a good price fer your land, 
would vou eell ie?” 


The question wae anewered by feependentse enplevyed off the fare and by i uil=itne 
fartere. 


Table ©. Opifions of Peasant “Werkere and Pull<Time Parmere on Selling Their Land 


Would You -ell Your Land (if Peasant- Pull=<Time 

@ geod price is offered)’ — Werkers Private Parmere Total 

fo 78.6 82,2 60.3 

Yes, part of it 13.3 10,5 12.0 

Yes, all of it 8.1 7.3 7.7 
i= i, 767 1,723 3,490 


About one-fifth of all the respondents indicated an inclination to sell part or ali 
of their land assuming favorable terns. 


in the tables below we will be dealing with the response: of those respondents who 
were at the same time heads of households in the households surveyed. They were 
more Gumerous among full=<time farmere than among the peasant -workers. 


Heads of households in Croatia showed the greatest inclination to sell their land 
(71.9 percent [responding “no”)), and those in Slovenia the least inclination (68.1 
percent). 


There were also differences between the two categories of heade of households, but 
in certain republics and provwinees the qumber of respondents was emall, and 4 conm- 
parison was not advisable, 


There were certain differences in the inclination to sell the land between the 
plains region (24.8 percent of the respondents were inclined to sell their land) 
and che other three farming regione (17.7 percent were inclined to sell it in the 
hilly recion, 19.2 pereent in the sountain region, and 19.9 percent of the respon- 
dents in the Mediterranean region). 


On an overall basis there wae no systematic correlation between the size of the 
fare and the inclination to sell the land. 


This correlation, howewer, did exist with the peasant-workers who were heads of 
households. That is, those with larger farms were more inclined to sell the land 
than those with emaller ones. Among the former were quite a few for whom cultivat- 
ine 4 part of the land probably is already a problem and they would like to reduce 
the farm to an “appropriate” size. 


As for heads of householde who are full-time farmers, these differences did not 
exist with respect to the size of the fara. 











pihiee ef Beede of Reweehelide of Selling the Lend, bY Sepubiics and 


Republics and Piuvy ieee 
a Revenia 
Prigs Wefee Mista ‘tee Meee Sie: Serbia Valves he 
fered’ govine 2 tie @epiea venia Proper dime seve visi 
hWieu ee Pree | de® 
ai.3 4.0 a.% «68.0 OB OD, ai.8 83.0 8.2 
13.4 4.6 12.5 7.9 s.9 6.4 15.0 U 
5. | o.¢ 13.5 4.4 4.0 5.8 ij 2.0 7,7 
\ = i> 4c 7" 160 101 749 aoe 1H 7,408 
at ari wede ««f heuechealde** 
51.8 a0 4.' 7.3 a .6 a?.9% ej 74.4 79.4 
11.9 20 .< 11.8 38.6 7,7 13,4 r.7 235.0 i2.? 
6.3 o.4 11.6 5.3 7,7 5.7 14.7 1.6 8.2 


cade of howseholds who are full-time private farsers*** 


th si. | 70.7 #7.0 90.3 42.6 ee 87.3 82.4 
it 4.9% 13,3 14.8 ’.0 &.j 7.9 5.4 13.3 10.) 
1.4 0.@ i4.3 4.0 i.6 45.9 | 1.4 7.3 

. ite 13 *4 100 6? 54) 202 yi 1,430 





sguare = 80,028; @f = 4: op = 0,000; © * 0.232 
square = 2°, 84: 2f = 14: p = 0,008: C = 0.217 
square = 10,474; 4@f = 8; p = 0.234; C = 0.118. 


id alee say thet the peteonal characteristics of the heads of households, 
as aee and level ef education, did set inf ivence theif attitudes on selling 
. - O7* and = 0.126, reepectively). 


on say in conclusion that about one-fifth of the respondents indicated an in- 
) ‘ies te eell their land om favorable terme. Ther were @oet sumerous if LTrea- 
ie aed in the firet farmine region Peasant -workere wete somwvhat more inc lined 
ell than full-time private farmers, and among the former those with Larget 


seme vere more iaclined toe «ell 











iahie 10 Uplatleme of Beede of BReveehe@ide ah Selling Thelt Lend tieeenlabuleted 
witht the Site Of the farm 


wee do mee aei i Ved ‘ aad tate Siete 
if 2 tee@ Prise Were Laide? a 6} he 
Of fered: ihe i2,.0)°3 Be 3.0395 he 5,.0)-8 te OF Mave ipia) 


All heede @f huweeheide® 


‘war ,.3 ei.i 77,3 3.7 ai .8 mw 4 

‘ee, dart oF if 9,7 ij i7.? 4, 7.4 4 

tee, 211 oF ft ‘0 7.2 ..7 +8 +.s 7.7 
12 1 i, 30) 7a0 428 i?) 1,473 


reacant wottet he@dec of heuechoide* 


we “3.8 78.0 74.4 6), 9°* LP 
Tee, part oF it *.& i7 > i, .& ».> i7.4 
vee, a2 i ef it i.3 9.) *.7 >.> s.) 
i = 7h 418 108 4 : 9)) 
Heads of households whe are full-time private farmere*** 
vo a .f a.% 9.2 85.3 ma.7 a7.> 
‘es, part of it 1i.2 9.) 11.2 11.0 6.9 i~.? 
Yee, a11 ef if *.s 5.8 ..6 7.7 5.3 7.3 
{ = 170 246 184 24 — 
—* Chi @euaere = 14,9027: @f = 8: wo = 0.060: C = 0,089 
we hi square = 24.870; af = 6: @ = 0.001; C = 0.207 
* (hi eaquare = 7, UFZ dr = 8: © = 0.35, € = 0.108 
*##* Because of the omall number of respondents, we lumped together the last two 
fare-cige eategeries (5,.01-* heetares and §.91 heetares and sore) 
7 on 
at can we ea — ofc lucion ahowt the reeulte of the eurvew Which we have ana 
2« A anc iafeec the “afiem our initial prepesitions comcerh ine the 
fisie of the erivat« arm and lead we te reflect about the seed for changes in the 
arm pattern with frespect to sige 
hat : > ewlidemnt that the peasant heowechold regards out average landholdi ne 
ta nagequate ter 4 Standard of Living that is appropriate te present condit icone 
and theretere seething ther patterae of csxistenece,. ahone which what ié called 


‘ised income has af important plcice Purther, the land dees snot furnieh the 

~seacant ff ami} social security, ane theretore many peasants are willing te reilin- 
i¢ af thew ear ebtain that security The inclination te ee11 the land alse 

imficates adgaptation of the “Ace Of prope#rts In the search for «2 few economic 
rium the peaeant heovucehold ie turning away from the iand te 4 fair extent 





te ofeblee @f eapanding eo telteed landholdings afd ef forming @eecclations of 

pi icete bepmere be therefore coming tate the foreground, sinee only in thie way te 
‘ble (0 @eFffive at lereer and eoonamically efficient pre@uetion white if ae 
Ficeliore, The ee: leee@nenie ehanges whieh have already takem place in our rural 
sivas mw leall: weed te be Fefleeted if thie few Preduction et fucture, 


root woTES 


~ ptivete fame te ome eof the emaliest ia turepe. The average side of the 
~)) b@hdbRe bf the Veet Purepess countries in 1972 wae a6 feliews: West Ger 
it. weeteares, Pramee=-21,0 hectares, Maly=-7,) heetares, the Bether= 
woe $2.0 heetaree, Beleiume=11,6 heetares, Luxemboure=-19,4 heetares, Creat 
‘i iieiees3/),& Reetares, lreland=-1),) beeteres, and Denmarh=<20.6 heetares, 
, La Pramee et som agriculture,” Chambres d'Agrieulture, Paris, 1975, 


he corve) Wae Conducted in 1976 by the Center for Rural, Urban and Land-Vece 
oc. elee, of TOTS (expansion unknown), Zagreb. The sample covered 4,339 rural 
voreeholde (private farms) in all eur republics and preovwinees. The results 
have DOOR Presented in an extensive study entitied "Njesevita gespedarstwva i 
seljaci-radmiel «u Jugesiaviji” (Mined Households and Peasant-Workers in Yugo 
sievia), The cvurvey wae directed by Viadisir Ovjeticanin, fdhen Dilic and 
\ieade Pullle 


uf aeticultural economists attempted ewen before the war, with surveys and in 
thet wave, © determine that ‘are sige above which it is adequate for maint 4in- 
ime the average peasant family. Thus Avranevic and Dubie thought that it wae 
) hectares, Melik 6 heetares, and Bicanic between 0.57 and 1,44 hectares of 
land per member of the household. On this, see: ™. Avramevic, “Nase seljacke 
eaediastwo” (Gur Peasant Parn), Stamparija “Sveti Sawa,” Belgrade, 19286, p 40; 
Dubic, “Prileg istragivanje seljackog gospedarstwa” (Contribution te Study 
the Peasant Parm), Viestite aakiada, Krizgewei, 1933, p 18; A. Melik, 
venije 1 ([Slewenia 1), Slowenska Matica, Ljubijana, 1963, p 491; 
» Bicanic, “Agrarna prenapecenost” [Rural Overpopulation|, Cospedareka sloga, 
a red. 19s, y 14, 


Je reeall, heowewer, that the average peasant household at that time had f.ve 
evbers, and mow has lees than four senbers. 


* espendents on all the farme surweved answered the question. However, we omit- 
ted from the tabulation tecse respondents who did aot choose (response “I have 
not thought about thie”). That left 3,462 respondents. 


ve rewind the reader that in our previous research we established that the de 
sirable aw eee farm size was slightiy uader 7 hectares ("“Drustwene pronjene u 
selu” (Seeial Changes in Rural Areas’), Center for Rural, Urban and Land-Use 
Sociology of IDIS, Zagreb, Yugoslav Center for Agriculture and forestry, Bel- 
erade, Diure Sala) Verker Uniwersity, Belerade, 1974, p 185. 








Wi eeufee, we afe Het fefetiing bete te eldmane Pewelene fer Plivete fafhefe, 
which te the @fiy complete eelul len 18 Prev iding eeeurity fet eldefiy peseatte 
Ae we e8)2 €t the Suteel, we were interested father tf the attitude teward the 
iat abe the fare 


ite ibdemtally, there te « eubetantial literature en the very statue and probleme 
of elderly Ppeaeente ae well a8 on the prebiew ef eid=-age peheione fer then, and 
ahote the ether iteme we weuld «a11 attention te the entife leeve deveted te 
thie tepie @f SOLIOLOGLIA BELA [RURAL BOCIOLOCY), Be tf, 1972 


Perhaps thie t6 18 part @ fPeeult of the facet that private tarmere if Sievenia 
heave alfeed) obtained «@ ceftain peheion, though fet 4 lafee one, and they are 
jese ipterested if Frelinquiching the land te entities in the sectalized seeter 


me ot ft rep 
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